I9o                   Pope Pius XI
district if he can help it, always travels in some state, and
gives the impression of being a very reserved person, the
elderly white-haired Archbishop Duhig flies about the
country by aeroplane, constantly visiting his neighbour
bishops. He goes frequently to Rome, where his advice
will always be in favour of the friendliest relations with the
Protestant official authorities.
The main Catholic problem of the future is probably in
his Archdiocese; that is, what to do with the large
number of Italian settlers, some of whom have been in
Queensland since the beginning of this century. There are
two distinct types: those from Northern Italy, who may
not be Fascists, but are very hard workers and very proud
of Italy's development; and the Southern Sicilians,
many of whom, like some Sicilians in the United States,
have left Italy for Italy's benefit. This element, together
with the anti-clerical type that was so often to be found
in Italy until the commencement of the present Pope's
reign, causes most of the unrest in the country. The
Catholic Church is therefore far keener to welcome
Italians who have been brought up in the Italy of the last
fifteen years than, to have any of those people of Italian
descent who come from the United States and from other
parts of the world where they have probably already been
exiled from Italy.
In Italy, a Catholic peasant is accustomed to have his
Church almost next door, and the priests m Queensland
have found their flocks unwilling to go long distances for
their services. It is, therefore, the ambition of the priests
in the Italian areas to build a whole series of small tin
chapels, one in every village.
The Italian Catholics, large numbers of Maltese migrants,